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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE GREEKS AT 
THE TIME OF THE NEW COMEDY. 

By J. B. Greenough. 

THE greater part of what is written on the Greek and Roman 
religions has to do with divinities and rites, the externals of 
the ancient cults. Little is said of the ' true inwardness ' of these 
forms of religion or of the attitude of mind of the worshipper towards 
them. I propose to say something on -fliese more internal aspects of 
the Greek religion. The most natural source of information on this 
subject would seem to be the ' Comedy of Life and Manners,' such 
as was the New Comedy of the Greeks. But unfortunately very little 
of that literature remains, and that only in fragments accidentally 
preserved. Our chief knowledge of it comes from the Latin imita- 
tions in Plautus, Terence, and a few fragments of other comedians. 
The freedom with which these writers treated their originals has 
thrown suspicion upon them as authorities for either Greek or Roman 
life, so that they are considered practically useless for any scientific 
evidence. This suspicion is in the main justified. A definite 
custom alluded to in the Latin plays cannot be assumed as Greek, 
because it may be the author's own addition, nor as Roman, because 
he may have borrowed it from the original. Thus this most valuable 
source is wholly vitiated and has ordinarily been abandoned. I 
think, however, that this sceptical tendency has often been carried 
too far. Though it is almost impossible to draw a line separating 
the original matter from the adapter's work, yet there are some 
things of which we may be reasonably certain. No one, I think, 
will suppose that the Roman adapters did invent or could have 
invented their plots or even the incidents of the plays or the charac- 
ters. Whatever, then, is closely bound up with either of these so as 
to be an integral part of them may justly be regarded as Greek. 
The same is true, though perhaps in a less degree, of the general 
tone of the plays, the ideals and views of life, the philosophical con- 
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142 J. B, Greenough. 

ceptions so far as these are retained, the attitude of the characters 
to each other and to their surroundings, in fact, everything that is 
general rather than detailed. Inasmuch as the questions with which 
I shall deal are of this kind and have to do with mental attitudes 
and general ideas, there is very little which bears on the subject at 
all that need be rejected as doubtful on account of the recognized 
faultiness of the source, even if we should reject all the details as 
untrustworthy. With these principles in mind I have gathered from 
the Latin comedy all the citations bearing on the conceptions of the 
Greeks as to their religion and on the effect upon them of their reli- 
gious beliefs. To these I have added many citations from the 
fragments of the New Comedy preserved in the original Greek form. 
These I will give with brief notes where it seems desirable, and in 
order to make my processes and conclusions more immediately 
intelligible, I shall translate the passages for the most part. 

A. The first subject on which the evidence bears is that of the 
sanctity of an oath and the supposed activity of the gods in enforcing 
this obligation. The indications here are very plain indeed. In 
Aulularia 1 772 ff., Lyconides swears solemnly by Jupiter that he has 
not stolen a pot of gold. Euclio, though at the time in a violent 
frenzy, is satisfied and accepts this as proof. This is so closely con- 
nected with the action of the play that it is hardly possible to sup- 
pose it an interpolation of Plautus. 

Evcl. Die bona fide ; tu id aurum non surripuisti ? Lyc. Bona. 
Evcl. Neque <eum> scis qui abstulerit? Lyc. Istuc quoque bona. 

Evcl. Atque id si scies 
qui abstulerit, mihi indicabis ? Lyc Faciam. Evcl. Neque partem tibi 
ab eo qui habet indipisces neque furem excipies ? Lyc Ita. 
Evcl. Quid <si> fallis ? Lyc Turn me faciat quod volt magnus Iuppiter. 
Evcl. Sat habeo. Age nunc loquere quid vis. 

' What if you speak falsely. — Then may great Jove do with me 
as he will. — I am content. Come, now, say whatever you wish.' 

In Bacchides 1025 ff. a young man is trying to get money from his 
father by a ' blackmail ' game. 



1 The Plautus passages are from Leo's edition. 
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Nic. ' Nunc si me fas est obsecrare abs te, pater, 

da mihi ducentos nummos Philippos, te obsecro.' 

Chrys. Ne unum quidem hercle, si sapis. Nic. Sine perlegam. 

' Ego ius iurandum verbis conceptis dedi, 

daturum id me hodie mulieri ante vesperum, 

prius quam a me abiret. Nunc, pater, ne perierem 

cura atque abduce me hinc ab hac quantum potest, 

quam propter tantum damni feci et flagiti.' 

' Now if it is proper for me to beg from you, father, give me two 
hundred nummi, I entreat you. — Not a single one, by Jove, if you 
are wise. — Let me read on. I have sworn a formal oath that I 
would give it to the woman to-day before evening, before she left me. 
Now, father, take good care that I do not perjure myself, etc' 

Here, also, there is close connection with the action, and the son 
evidently regards this oath as the most potent means to get the 
money. 

In Hecyra x 750 ff. Bacchis the meretrix says : 

Si aliud scirem qui firmare meam apud vos possem fidem 
sanctius quam ius iurandum id pollicerer tibi, Laches, 
segregatum habuisse uxorem ut duxit a me Pamphilum. 

' If I knew anything else more sacred than an oath to strengthen 
your belief in me, I would offer it, etc' 

Here, of course, the asseveration might be made in some other 
form without changing the action, but still it is essential to the plot. 
Later (771) Laches says: 

Bacchis deierat persancte. 

The reply of Phidippus is instructive : 

Nee pol istae metuont deos neque has respicere deos opinor. 

'That kind of women have no fear of the gods, nor I fancy do 
the gods care much for them.' (So their oath is nought). 

The greater part of the Prologue of the Rudens turns on perjury. 
This prologue may not be a direct adaptation from the Greek, but 

1 Terence is cited from Dziatzko. 
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the whole movement of it is sufficient assurance that in all essentials 
it is original and not made up by Plautus or any Latin workman. 
Inasmuch as a storm at sea is the means of working out the plot in 
the punishment of a perjurer and the rescue of a pious maiden, 
Arcturus is introduced as Prologus to explain matters, claiming to 
be the agent of Jove in punishing perjury. It is to be noticed that 
though he speaks of crime somewhat generally yet all the details 
relate to perjury proper, as in v. 13 falsas lites, etc., v. 14 abiurant 
pecuniam, v. 17 periurio, v. 18 res falsas, v. 19 iudicat, v. 25 periuris. 

Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 

eius sum civis civitate caelitum. 

Ita sum ut videtis splendens Stella Candida, 

signum quod semper tempore exoritur suo 

hie atque in caelo. Nomen Arcturost mihi. 

[Noctu sum in caelo clarus atque inter deos, 

inter mortalis ambulo interdius.] 

Et alia signa de caelo ad terram accidunt. 

quist imperator divom atque hominum Iuppiter, 

is nos per gentis hie alium alia disparat, 

qui facta, hominum mores, pietatem et fidem 

noscamus, ut quemque adiuvet opulentia. 

Qui falsas litis falsis testimoniis 

petunt quique in iure abiurant pecuniam, 

eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Iovem. 

Cotidie ille scit quis hie quaerat malum. 

Qui hie litem apisci postulant periurio 

mali, res falsas qui impetrant aput iudicem, 

iterum ille earn rem iudicatam iudicat : 

maiore multa multat quam litem auferunt. 

Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet. 

Atque hoc scelesti illi in animum inducunt suom, 

Iovem se placare posse donis, hostiis. 

Et operam et sumptum perdunt. Id eo fit, quia : 

nihil ei acceptumst a periuris supplici. 

Facilius siqui pius est a dis supplicans 

Quam qui scelestust inveniet veniam sibi. 

Idcirco moneo vos ego haec, qui estis boni 

Quique aetatem agitis cum pietate et cum fide : 

retinete porro, post factum ut laetemini. 
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A further reference to perjury is found in the same play in v. 46 : 
Datque arrabonem et iureiurando adligat 

(i.e. the purchaser binds the Leno by an oath to keep his bargain), 
but it goes on, v. 47 : 

Is leno, ut se aequomst, flocci non fecit fidem 
neque quod iuratus adulescenti dixerat. 

As the villain has broken his oath, he naturally falls under the dis- 
pleasure of the gods. Hence Arcturus raises a storm and wrecks 
the Leno's vessel (Prol. 57 ff.) : 

. . . Navis clanculum conducitur. 
Quidquid erat, noctu in navem conportat domo 
leno : adulescenti, qui puellam ab e.o emerat, 
ait sese Veneri velle votum solvere 
(id hie est fanum Veneris) et eo ad prandium 
vocavit adulescentem hue. Ipse hinc ilico 
navem conscendit, avehit meretriculas. 
Adulescenti alii narrant ut res gesta sit : 
lenonem abisse. Ad portum adulescens venit, 
illorum navis longe in altum apscesserat. 
Ego quoniam video virginem asportarier, 
tetuli ei auxilium et lenoni exitiura semul : 
increpui hibernum et fluctus movi maritimos. 
Nam Arcturus signum omnium sum acerrumum : 
vehemens sum exoriens, quom occido vehementior. 
Nunc ambo in saxo, leno atque eius hospes, simul 
sedent eiecti : navis confracta est eis. 

In Andria 694 Pamphilus swears that he won't desert Glycerium. 
Whereupon Mysis, the maid, is at once reassured. 

. . . Mysis, 
per omnis tibi adiuro deos nunquam earn me deserturum. . . . 
Mysis. Resipisco. 

This case, though less strong than the preceding, must, on account 
of its formality and the effect on the maid, have been a part of the 
original plot. 
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In Andria 727 Davus gets Mysis to put the baby down before the 
young man's door, so that he himself can swear with a good conscience 
that he did n't put it there. 

My. Quam ob rem id tute non facis ? 

Da. Quia si forte opus sit ad erum iurato mihi 

non adposisse ut liquido possim. 

It is true that this is a pretence of Davus, but it shows all the 
more the general feeling on the subject. 

The ironical and jocose oath of Philocrates in Cap tivi 426 assumes 
the same state of mind in reference to oaths : 

Id ut scias, Iovem supremum testem laudo, Hegio, 

me infidelem non futurum Philocrati. He. Probus es homo. 

Ph. Nee me secus umquam ei facturum quicquam quam memet mihi. 

' That you may be assured of this I call Supreme Jove to witness 
that I will not be unfaithful to Philocrates.' (He is pretending to be 
Tyndarus.) 

Again, in Miles 1414, the soldier is forced to swear formally, and 
is let off on the strength of his oath : 

Iuro per Iovem et Mavortem me nociturum nemini. 

Without this the action would not be complete, and we may sup- 
pose that it was in the original. 

The same view of the sanctity of an oath is seen in the stock char- 
acter of the Leno. The point of his offending is his perjury (cf. 
Rudens Prologue, above). In Rudens 651 he is called periuri plenis- 
sumus. In Rudens 1370, ff., his conduct to Gripus especially turns 
on perjury: 

. . . Gr. Propera. La. Quid properabo? — Gr. Reddere argentum 

mihi. 
La. Neque edepol tibi do neque quicquam debeo. . . . 
Gr. Non debes ? La. Non hercle vero. Gr. Non tu iuratus mihi es ? 
La. Iuratus sum, et nunc iurabo, siquid voluptatist mihi : 
ius iurandum rei servandae, non perdundae conditum est. 
Gr. Cedo sis mihi talentum magnum argenti, periurissume. 
Dm. Gripe, quod tu istum talentum poscis ? Gr. Iuratust mihi 
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dare. La. Lubet iurare : tun meo pontifex periurio's ? 

DjE. Qua pro re argentum promisit hie tibi ? Gr. Si vidulum 

hunc redegissem in potestatem eius, iuratust dare 

mihi talentum magnum argenti. La. Cedo quicum habeam iudicem, 

ni dolo malo instipulatus sis nive etiamdum hau siem 

quinque et viginti annos natus. 

The whole form of oath in this case is instructive (133 1 ff.) : 

La. Quid istic ? necessumst, video : 

dabitur talentum. Gr. Accededum hue : Venus haec volo adroget te. 

La. Quod tibi lubet, id me impera. Gr. Tange aram hanc Veneris. 

La. Tango. 
Gr. Per Venerem hanc iurandumst tibi. La. Quid iurem? Gr. Quod 

iubebo. 
La. Praei verbis quidvis : quod domist, numquam ulli supplicabo. 
Gr. Tene aram hanc. La. Teneo. Gr. Deiera te argentum mihi daturum 
eodem illo die ubi viduli sies potitus. La. Fiat. 

Gr. La. Venus Cyrenensis, testem te testor mihi, 

si vidulum ilium, quern ego in navi perdidi, 

cum auro atque argento salvom investigavero 

isque in potestatem meam pervenerit : 

Gr. Turn ego huice Gripo, inquito et me tangito. 

La. Turn ego huice Gripo, dico, Venus, ut tu audias. 

Gr. La. Talentum argenti magnum continuo dabo. 

Gr. Si defraudassis, die ut in quaestu tuo 

Venus eradicet caput atque aetatem tuam. 

Tecum hoc tute habeto, tamen ubi iuraveris. 

La. Illut ego advorsum siquid peccasso, Venus, 

veneror te ut omnes miseri lenones sient. 

Gr. Tam net, etsi tu fidem servaveris. 

Tu hie opperire : iam ego faxo exibit senex : 

eum tu continuo vidulum reposcito. 

La. Si maxume ilium mihi reddiderit vidulum, 

non ego illic hodie debeo triobulum. 

Meus arbitratust, lingua quod iuret mea. 

Set conticiscam : eccum exit et ducit senem. 

In Adelphi 188 the Leno says : ' I am a pander, a perjurer, the 
plague of young men.' 

Leno sum . . . periurus, pestis, etc. 
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The same feeling is shown in Adelphi 265. One enquires : 'Where 
is that sacrilegious wretch ? ' To which the Leno replies : ' He is 
looking for me.' 

Ubi est ille sacrilegus ? — 
Me quaerit. 

In Rudens 360 one says when the Leno is shipwrecked : periurum 
perdidisti, ' you 've destroyed a perjurer.' 

In a fragment of Antiphanes (Fr. 24i) 1 a slave lays down the prin- 
ciple that if one trusts not a man not known to be guilty of perjury 
he is a scomer of the gods. 

AeoTroiy otov tis ojuvvovtos Karacfrpovrj 
a) fj.r/ (rwotoe irportpov immpKrjKOTL 
ovtos KaTa<j>povciv tS>v OiS>v ip.ol So/ctt 
Kal irporipov o/aocras avTos fTrioipKrjKfvai. 

' Mistress, when one scorns a man on oath not known before to 
have perjured himself, he seems to me to scorn the gods, and having 
sworn before to have committed perjury himself.' 

But as one should expect in a comedy representing various sorts 
of persons, there is also a fragment of Antiphanes (Fr. 233) conveying 
a different sentiment : 

'O SiSovs Tov opKov T<S Trovtjpui /J.aivcTa.1 
Tovvavribv yap vvv iroiovtriv 01 Oeoi. 
iav liriopKrj&ri Tts avros ev#e<DS 
o StSovs tov opKov lyevtr' i/j.j3p6vTrjTOi <3s 
oljxai Sifcauos on TrtirifTTtvKfv tivi. 

' He who accepts an oath from a bad man is mad. For the gods 
now go by contraries. If one swears falsely the man himself is 
" thunderstruck " (i.e. driven mad) who accepts the oath, and it serves 
him right, I think, for trusting a man.' 

The godlessness of the Leno, especially on account of his perjury, 
as well as his disfavor with the gods, appears in a great part of the 



1 The citations of the Greek Comedy are from Kock : Comicorum Atticorum 
Fragmenta. 
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Poenulus. For instance, v. 449 if., this personage having attempted 
to get favorable sacrifices from Venus, but unsuccessfully, says : 

Di ilium infelicent omnes, qui post hunc diem 
leno ullam Veneri umquam immolarit hostiam 
quive ullum turis granum sacruficaverit. 
nam ego hodie infelix dis meis iratissumis 
sex immolavi agnos, nee potui tamen 
propitiam Venerem facere uti esset mihi. 
quoniam litare nequeo, abii illim ilico 
iratus, votui exta prosicarier. 

' May the gods destroy every pander who after this day sacrifices 
a victim to Venus, or offers a grain of incense. ... I have sacrificed 
six lambs and couldn't make her propitious. Since I can't get 
favorable omens I came away angry and forbade the inwards to be 
offered (i.e. after the victims have been killed he won't offer any).' 
He says afterwards he will serve her so all the gods shall learn better 
hereafter. 

In Poenulus 847 the favor of the gods is denied to the Leno : 

S. Nunc domum haec ab aede Veneris refero vasa, ubi hostiis 
erus nequivit propitiare Venerem suo festo die. 
M. Lepidam Venerem. S. Nam meretrices nostrae primis hostiis 
Venerem placavere extemplo. M. O lepidam Venerem denuo. 

' Now I am taking home these utensils from the temple of Venus, 
now that master has n't been able to propitiate the goddess with 
victims on her own festal day. — O charming Venus ! — For our 
girls appeased Venus with the first victims. — O charming Venus 
again ! ' 

Again, in Poenulus 823, the Leno is spoken of as accursed : 

Satis spectatum est, deos atque homines eius neglegere gratiam, 

quoi homini erus est consimilis velut ego habeo hunc huius modi. 

Neque periurior neque peior alter usquam est gentium, 

quam erus meus est, neque tarn luteus neque tam caeno conlitus. 

Ita me di ament, vel in lautumiis vel in pistrino mavelim 

agere aetatem praepeditus latere forti ferreo 

quam apud lenonem hunc servitutem colere. 
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' It 's sufficiently proved that gods and men scorn the worship and 
attention of any man like the master of this kind that I have. And 
there is n't anywhere in the world another, a greater perjurer, nor a 
worse rascal than my master is, nor so nasty, nor so besmirched. 
As I hope to live I'd rather pass my life in the quarries or in 
the mill fettered with a stout pig of iron than to be a slave to this 
pander.' 

Again, in Poenulus 457 ff., we have the mutual attitude of the Leno 
and the gods : 

Eo pacto avarae Veneri pulchre adii manum 
quando id quod sat erat, satis habere noluit, 
ego pausam feci. Sic ago, sic me decet. 
Ego faxo posthac di deaeque ceteri 
contentiores mage erunt atque avidi minus, 
quom scibunt, Veneri ut adierit leno manum. 
Condigne haruspex, non homo trioboli, 
omnibus in extis aibat portendi mini 
malum damnumque et deos esse iratos mihi. 

Again, in Pseudolus 265, the Leno says if he were sacrificing to 
Jupiter and a chance for gain were offered him, he would leave the 
rite. Pseudolus thereupon says : ' The gods whom one ought most 
to fear he makes of least account.' 

Bal. Respiciam istoc pretio ; nam si sacruficem summo Iovi 

atque in manibus exta teneam, ut poriciam, interea loci 

si lucri quid detur, potius rem divinam deseram. 

non potest pietati opsisti huic, utut res sunt ceterae. 

Ps. Deos quidem, quos maxume aequom est metuere, eos minimi facit. 

Again, in Pseudolus 344, Callidorus reminds Ballio of his oath, but 
he treats him and it with scorn : 

Cal. Meam tu amicam vendidisti ? Bal. Valde, viginti minis. 
Cal. Viginti minis ? Bal. Vtrum vis, vel quater quinis minis, 
militi Macedonio, et iam quindecim habeo minas. 

Cal Quid ego ex te audio ? Bal. Amicam tuam esse factam argenteam. 
Cal. Cur id ausu's f acere ? Bal. Libuit, meafuit. Cal. Eho, Pseudole, 
ei, gladium adfer. Ps. Quid opus gladio ? Cal. Qui hunc occidam 
atque me. 
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Ps. Quin tu ted occidis potius ? nam hunc fames iam occiderit. 
Cal. Quid ais, quantum terra tegit hominum periurissume ? 
iuravistin te illam nulli venditurum nisi mihi ? 
Bal. Fateor. Cal. Nempe conceptis verbis? Bal. Etiam consutis 

quoque. 
Cal. Periuravisti, sceleste. Bal. At argentum intro condidi. 
ego scelestus nunc argentum promere possum domo ; 
tu qui pius, istoc es genere gnatus, nummum non habes. 

In Amphis (Fr. 42) it is said : 

"0<rris yap 6ji.va6vTi jirfitv TrtiOtrai 
avTos iiriopKciv paSuos brCoTarai, 

' whoever trusts not a man on oath knows what perjury is himself.' 

B. The binding force of an adjuration compelling the conscience 
of the person adjured is fully recognized. 

In the Asinaria 16 ff. there is a comic adjuration of a slave. " As 
you wish your only son to survive you, etc., if you tell me anything 
false to-day, may your wife live to bury you, etc." The answer is, 
" You ask by the god of sacred faith ; I see it is necessary to speak 
as on oath." Though this is burlesque, yet it clearly shows the 
feeling in regard to such adjurations generally : 

Sicut tuom vis unicum gnatum tuae 
superesse vitae sospitem et superstitem, 
ita ted obtestor per senectutem tuam 
perque illam quam tu metuis uxorem tuam : 
si quid med erga hodie falsum dixeris 
ut tibi superstes uxor aetatem siet 
atque ilia viva vivos ut pestem oppetas. 
Dem. Per Dium Fidium quaeris : iurato mihi 
video necesse esse eloqui quidquid rogas. 

In Andria 538 Chremes is adjured by Simo : 

Per te deos oro et nostram amicitiam, Chremes. — 
Ah ne me obsecra. 

' Ah, do not adjure me,' but he consents. He evidently wishes 
to comply, but also to avoid the binding force of the spell. 

C. The third indication from the passages is the binding obligation 
of the service of the gods and the belief in its efficacy. (I.) The 
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worship of the household gods was scrupulously observed, particu- 
larly by women and the young. Its omission would be unquestion- 
ably unlucky, to say the least, and in all cases was closely bound up 
with the well-being of the family. 

In the Prologue to the Aulnlaria, a treasure is said, by the Lar 
Familiaris, who appears as Prologue, to have been buried under the 
hearth and entrusted to his keeping with a prayer that he should 
guard it for the owner. The owner's son honored the Lar less 
and less and so was allowed to die without discovering the treasure. 
The grandson did the same, but the latter had a daughter who daily 
gave incense or wine or something, and garlands, so the Lar leads 
her father to find the treasure (Aulularia, Prol. 1-27) : 

Ne quis miretur qui sim paucis eloquar. 

Ego Lar sum familiaris ex hac familia 

unde exeuntem me aspexistis. Hanc domum 

iam multos annos est cum possideo et colo 

patri avoque iam huius qui nunc hie habet. 

Sed mi avos huius obsecrans concredidit 

thensaurum auri clam omnis ; in medio foco 

defodit venerans me ut id servarem sibi. 

Is quoniam moritur, ita avido ingenio fuit, 

numquam indicare id filio voluit suo 

inopemque optavit potius eum relinquere 

quam eum thensaurum commonstraret filio ; 

agri reliquit ei non magnum modum 

quo cum labore magno et misere viveret. 

Vbi is obiit mortem qui mihi id aurum credidit 

coepi observare ecqui maiorem filius 

mihi honorem haberet quam eius habuisset pater. 

Atque ille vero minus minusque impendio 

curare minusque me impertire honoribus. 

Item a me contra factum est nam item obiit diem. 

Is ex se hunc reliquit qui hie nunc habitat filium 

pariter moratum ut pater avosque huius fuit. 

Huic filia una est ; ea mihi cottidie 

aut ture aut vino aut aliqui semper supplicat, 

dat mihi coronas. Eius honoris gratia 

feci thensaurum ut hie reperiret Euclio 

quo illam facilius nuptum si vellet daret. 
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In its present form there is no reason to believe that this prologue 
was written by a Greek author. But the connection of the prologue 
with the plot, the similarity of tone, the selection of the place for the 
buried treasure, and the general agreement with Greek customs seems 
to entitle us to believe that the motive at least was in the original 
from the beginning, and so may be counted as Greek. 

In Mercator 830 a young man going away says : ' I salute the lintel 
and threshold and Penates, the gods of my parents, and the Lar, the 
father of my family. I give it in charge to you to guard well the 
estate of my parents ; I shall seek other gods.' And again in v. 864 
he salutes the ' Lares viales,' — ' I invoke you that you may kindly 
aid me : ' 

Limen superum inferumque salve simul autem vale. 
Hunc hodie postremum extollo mea domo patria pedem. 
Vsus fructus victus cultus iam mihi haru'nc aedium 
interemptust interfectust alienatus occidi. 
Di Penates meum parentum familiai Lar pater 
vobis mando meum parentum rem bene ut tutemini. 
Aliam urbem aliam civitatem ab Atticis abhorreo. 



Invoco vos Lares viales ut me bene tutetis. 



In Trinummus 39 the taking up of a new residence is indicated by 
the master of the house saying : 

Larem corona nostrum decorari volo ; 

uxor, venerare ut nobis haec habitatio 

bona fausta felix fortunataque evenat — 

teque ut quam primum possim videam emortuam. 

' I wish our Lar to be adorned with a garland. Wife, pray that 
this abode be good, favorable, fortunate, and blest to us, etc' Here 
the change of tone at the end only makes more certain the univer- 
sality of the custom. 

In Rudens 1205 a householder has recovered his daughter and 
so gives orders : 

. . . Adorna ut rem divinam faciam . . . 

Laribus familiaribus cum auxerunt nostram familiam. 
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' Adorn the house so I may make a sacrifice to the gods of the 
household, now they have increased our family.' 
In Miles 1339 a slave departing says : 

Etiam nunc saluto te <Lar> familiaris prius quam eo, 
conservi conservaeque omnis bene valete et vivite. 

' Once more now I salute you, god of the household, and all you 
fellow-servants and maids, etc' 

In Aulularia 385 the father of the bride is a miser, but has 
bought the marriage offerings at the least expense in order that they 
may not be wanting : 

Nunc tusculum emi hoc et coronas floreas. 
Haec imponentur in foco vostro Lari 
ut fortunatas faciat gnatae nuptias. 

' Now I have bought this bit of incense and garlands of flowers. 
These shall be offered at the hearth to the household god, that he 
may bless the marriage of my daughter.' 

In like manner in Antiphanes, Fr. 206 : 

"Hko) iro\vT(Xus<i ayopdcras ets tovs yd/xovs 
\i/$avu>Tov o/3o\ov rots OtoTs Kal rais Oeats 
irdxraun, Tots 8 r/piotri ret ij/aiar aTrove'jtxw. 
'Kfuv Se tois OvrjTois iirpidfirjv k<i>/3iovs. 

' I come from the market, where I have magnificently provided for 
the wedding an obol worth of incense for all the gods and goddesses, 
and to the demigods I assign sacred cakes. But for us mortals I 
have bought fish 'ko>/3i,oi(?).' Here again the miser and misanthrope 
cannot omit the regular sacrifice to the heavenly powers, though he 
gets off as cheaply as he can. 

In Phormio 311 Demipho, coming home from abroad, says : 

Ego deos Penatis hinc salutatum domum 
devortar ; inde ibo ad forum atque aliquot mihi 
amicos advocabo ad hanc rem qui adsient 
ut ne imparatus sim si veniat Phormio. 

' I will go off home to pay my respects to my household gods, etc' 
This comes in in the natural development of the plot, and is partic- 
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ularly significant because Demipho has a most important business 
matter on hand, which he postpones for this necessary religious act. 
In Adelphi 899 an impatient young bridegroom says : 
Occidunt me quidem dum nimis sanctas nuptias 
student facere, in adparando consumunt diem. 

' They are boring me to death, trying to make my wedding too 
sacred; they're wasting the whole day in preparation.' This evi- 
dently refers to the sacrifices and rites supposed to be necessary 
on such occasions. 

In Aulularia 612 Euclio says : 

Nunc lavabo ut rem divinam faciam ne adfinem morer 
quin ubi accersat meam extemplo filiam ducat domum. 

' Now I '11 take a bath to make a sacrifice so that I need n't delay 
my kinsman in taking home my daughter, etc.,' referring to the 
necessary sacred rites preceding the wedding. 

In Adelphi 699 a father intending to have his son married says : 
Abi domum ac deos comprecare ut uxorem arcessas, abi. 

' Go home and pray to the gods so you may fetch the bride.' 
In Phormio 702 a young man is to be married against his will, 
and his slave says : 

Spatium quidem tandem adparandi_nuptias 

vocandi sacrificandi dabitur paululum. 

' After all, a little bit of time will be allowed for getting ready for 
the wedding, for sending invitations, for making sacrifices, mean- 
while, etc' These arrangements are spoken of as necessary even 
in the greatest haste. 

(II) Besides the worship of the household gods many sacrifices to 
particular gods were obligatory on special occasions. 

Juno Lucina is regularly invoked by women in confinement, evi- 
dently corresponding to a like prayer to Artemis among the Greeks. 
So in Aulularia 692 : 

Perii mea nutrix. Obsecro te uterum dolet, 
Iuno Lucina tuam fidem. 

Also in Andria 473 : 

Iuno Lucina fer opem serva me obsecro. 
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This is taken by an old man concerned as a part of a regular plan, 
a pretended accouchement, to frighten off the father of an intended 
bride. The same words are used in Adelphi 487. 

In Truculentus 475 a meretrix pretends to be confined and says : 

. . . Nunc prius praecaveo sciens 
sumque ornata ita ut aegra videar quasi puerperio cubem. 
Date mi hue stactam atque ignem in aram ut venerem Lucinam meam, 

and further, 480 : 

Fer hue verbenam mi intus et bellaria. 

This more detailed description of the rites (used as a trick) shows 
clearly the regularity of such observances. 

So in case of any journey a sacrifice was natural. 

In Miles 411 a girl pretending to come from Athens to Ephesus 
comes out to make a sacrifice as a part of the deceit, and says : 

Inde ignem in aram ut Ephesiae Dianae laeta laudes 
gratesque agam eique ut Arabico purificem odore amoene 
quom me in locis Neptuniis templisque turbulentis 
servavit saevis fluctibus ubi sum adflictata multum. 

' Place fire on the altar that I may joyfully offer praise and thanks 
to Diana of Ephesus, and honor her with the sweet odor of Arabic 
incense, for that she has preserved me in the realms of Neptune and 
the stormy regions amid the cruel waves wherein I was sorely 
tempest-tost.' 

Here we find the usual attempt at elevation of style that belongs 
to religious matters, and the evidence is all the stronger because the 
whole is a part of a plot and must depend for its force on the regu- 
larity of the custom. 

In Stichus 402 Epignomus, returning from a business expedition 
abroad, formally expresses his gratitude : 

Quom bene re gesta salvos convortor domum 
Neptuno grates habeo et Tempestatibus 
simul Mercurio qui me in mercimoniis 
iuvit lucrisque quadruplicavit rem meam. 

' Inasmuch as I now return safe and successful home I am filled 
with thankfulness to Neptune and the Storms, and to Mercury as 
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well, who has aided me in my ventures and blessed me fourfold with 
gains.' 

In Mercator 675 a wife and mother comes in from the country to 
the town house of the family on business, and as she approaches 

says : 

. . . Aliquid cedo 
qui hanc vicini nostri aram augeam. . . . 
Da sane hanc virgam lauri. . . . 
Apollo quaeso te ut des pacem propitius 
salutem et sanitatem nostrae familiae 
meoque ut parcas gnato pace propitius. 

' Here, give me something to place on the altar of our neighbor 
(Apollo, whose temple is hard by). Yes, give me that branch of 
laurel. ... I pray thee, Apollo, to kindly grant thy favor and life 
and health to our family, and graciously to spare my son.' 

The whole of this is evidently Greek. The necessity for sacrifice 
comes from the moving from the country seat to the town house. 

In Trinummus 820 Charmides prays to Neptune on coming home 
from a voyage : 

Salsipotenti et multipotenti Iovis fratri et Nerei Neptuno 
laetus lubens laudes ago et grates gratiasque habeo et fluctibus salsis, 
quos penes mei fuit saepe potestas, bonis meis quid foret et meae vitae, 
quom suis med ex locis in patriam suavissumam reducem faciunt. 
Atque ego, Neptune, tibi ante alios deos gratias ago atque habeo summas. 
Nam te omnes saevomque severumque, avidis moribus conmemorant, 
spurcificum, inmanem, intolerandum, vesanum : contra opera expertus. 
Nam pol placido te et dementi meo usque modo ut volui usus sum in alto. 
Atque hanc tuam gloriam iam ante auribus acceperam et nobilest aput 

homines : 
pauperibus te parcere solitum, ditis damnare atque domare. 
Abi, laudo : scis ordine ut aequomst tractare homines : hoc dis dignumst : 
[semper mendicis modesti sint.] 

Fidus fuisti : infidum esse iterant. Nam apsque foret te, sat scio in alto 
distraxissent disque tulissent satellites tui me miserum foede 
bonaque omnia <mea> item una mecum passim caeruleos per campos : — 
ita iam quasi canes hau secus circumstabant navem turbines venti : 
imbres fluctusque atque procellae infensae frangere malum, 
ruere antemnas, scindere vela : ni tua pax propitia foret praesto. 
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Apage a me sis : dehinc iam certumst otio dare me : satis partum habeo, 
quibus aerumnis deluctavi, filio dum divitias quaere 

The attempt at an elevated style and the length of the prayer and 
its position in the play mark this as an important ceremonial religious' 
act, and this idea is not excluded by anything in the tone. Nor can 
we imagine it an insertion by Plautus himself. 

In Bacchides 170 Chrysalus, a slave, returning after a two years' 
absence, says : 

Erilis patria salve quam ego biennio 

postquam hinc in Ephesum abii conspicio lubens. 

Saluto te vicine Apollo qui aedibus 

propinquos nostris accolis veneroque te 

ne Nicobulum me sinas nostrum senem 

prius convenire quam sodalem viderim 

Mnesilochi Pistoclerum, etc. 

' Hail, native city of my master, which I gladly see again (now for 
the first time) since I went from here two years ago to Ephesns. I 
salute you, neighbor Apollo, who dwell near by, close to our house, 
and I pray you not to permit our old gentleman to meet me before I 
have seen Pistoclerus.' 

That this is not a mere form but an observed custom is shown by 
the joining of the special petition. 

In Rudens 253 the two girls, when shipwrecked, pray to the god 
of the temple on the shore as soon as they discover it. 

Pal. Set quid hoc obsecro est ? Amp. Quid ? Pal. Viden amabo 
fanum [videsne] hoc ? Amp. Vbi est ? Pal. Ad dexteram. 
Amp. Video decorum dis locum viderier. 

Pal. Haud longe abesse oportet homines hinc, ita hie lepidust locus. 
<Quisquis> est deus veneror ut nos ex hac aerumna eximat 
miseras inopis aerumnosas ut aliquo auxilio adiuvet. 

' But for mercy's sake, what 's this ? — What ? — Don't you see this 
temple ? — Where is it ? — On the right. — I see it seems a place 
worthy of the gods. — Men can't be far away from here, it is such 
a charming place. Whoever the god is, I pray that he may rescue 
us from this trouble, and may bring us some aid, wretched, poor, and 
in misery as we are.' 
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In Bacchides 347 a slave says of his master just returned from 
abroad : 

Deos atque amicos iit salutatum ad forum, 

thus coupling these two acts as his first natural duties. We may 
compare Phormio 311 above, p. 154. 

In Captivi 922 Hegio expresses his gratitude for his son's recovery : 

Iovi disque ago gratias merito magnas, 
quom reducem tuo te patri reddiderunt 
quomque ex miseriis plurumis me exemerunt, 
quae, etc. 

' To Jove and the gods I justly render many thanks, that they have 
now restored you, brought back to your father, and that they have 
relieved me of very many woes which, while I was deprived of you,' 
etc. (doubtful). The formal tone shows clearly a religious act of 
worship, though unaccompanied by any rites. 

In' Mostellaria 43 1 Theopropides, coming home from a journey, 
says : 

Habeo Neptune gratiam magnam tibi 
quam med amisisti abs te vix vivom domum. 

' I feel the warmest gratitude to you, Neptune, that you have just 
barely let me off to come home alive.' 

Here, however, the heartiness of the religious feeling is made 
somewhat suspicious by the added remarks : 

Verum si posthac me pedem latum modo 
scies imposisse in undam hau causast ilico 
quod nunc voluisti facere quin facias mihi. 
Apage, apage te a me nunciam post hunc diem 
quod crediturus tibi fui omne credidi. 

'But if ever hereafter you know of my trusting myself on the 
waves even a foot-breadth, there 's no reason why you should n't do 
to me what you wanted to just now. Clear out, clear out from me from 
this day on ; I 've trusted you all that I ever was going to trust you.' 
Many persons would seem to have had such a fear and distrust of 
their gods, while most had a more confident relation to them. 
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The practice and the obligation of sacrifice generally appears in 
many passages. 

In Captivi 289 a mean man is described thus : 

Heg. . . . Tenaxne pater est eius? Phil. Immo edepol pertinax. 
Quin etiam ut magis noscas: Genio suo ubi quando sacruficat 
ad rem divinam quibus est opus Samiis vasis utitur 
ne ipse Genius surripiat ; proinde aliis ut credat vide. 

'Is his father close? — No, by Jove, tight as the bark of a tree. 
Why, that you may know him better, when he sacrifices to his 
guardian Genius he uses only earthen vessels, for fear the Genius 
himself should steal them, so you can see how much he trusts others.' 

Here, were it not for the obligation of sacrifice, obviously the safest 
way for the miser would be not to sacrifice at all, but this is impliedly 
impossible. 

An evidence of habitual sacrifice is found in Menander, Fr. 560 : 

OvuiV ovSeirunror rfi^ap/qv 
lyta to (r<}>£ov rr/v ip-r/v (rwotKiav, 
aXXa Tra.piX.nrov oiKerSsv eTvcu oratrtv 
IvSov Trap avrwv, Trpaypa xptj&i.p.uiTaTov. 

' When sacrificing I have never prayed for the safety of my house- 
hold, but I allowed some discord to exist within among its members, 
a most useful state of things' {i.e. better than prayer). 

This sentence, put in the mouth of a cynical person, clearly shows 
the custom and the common belief in its efficacy. 

In Stichus 251 Gelasimus, sent for by a lady, assumes at once that 
she is going to make a sacrifice : 

Iamne exta cocta sunt? Quot agnis fecerat? 

' Are the inwards cooked yet ? How many lambs did she offer ? ' 
To be sure the speaker is a hungry parasite, but the jest would have 
no force if his interpretation were not a natural one. 

In Rudens 150 there is an allusion to a sacrifice propter viam, 
offered when starting on a journey. The passage is obscure, but 
the rite was evidently regular and certainly Greek. 
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In Miles 7 1 1 an old man not wishing to marry says : 

Sacrificant, dant inde partem mihi maiorem quam sibi, 
abducunt ad exta. 

' They make a sacrifice, they give me a larger part of it than they 
keep themselves, they invite me to the inwards.' l The force is that 
in his childless condition he receives all sorts of attentions from 
legacy hunters, and of these the most natural and important example 
is the invitation to partake of sacrifices, showing that these played a 
great part in the domestic life of the Greeks. 

In Captivi 861 Ergasilus's method of tantalizing Hegio with the 
good news of his son's return is significant both of the custom of 
sacrifice and of its ritualistic character : 

Erg. Sed iube 
vasa tibi pura apparari ad rem divinam cito 
atque agnum afferri proprium pinguem. H. Cur ? 

Erg. Vt sacrufices. 
H. Cui deorum ? Erg. Mi hercle nam ego nunc tibi sum summus 

Iuppiter, 
idem ego sum Salus Fortuna Lux Laetitia Gaudium. 
Proin tu deum hunc saturitate facias tranquillum tibi. 

' But bid clean vessels to be prepared and a fat and proper lamb. 
— What for ? — To sacrifice. — To what god ? — To me, bless you, for I 
am now your supreme Jove, Salvation, Fortune, Light, Joy, and Glad- 
ness, therefore you 'd better make your peace with this god by gorging 
him.' 

In Captivi 768 the thanksgiving of Ergasilus, though strongly bur- 
lesque, looks in the same direction : 

Iuppiter supreme, servas me measque auges opes : 
maxumas opimitates opiparasque offers mihi : 
laudem, lucrum, ludum, iocum, festivitatem, ferias, 
pompam, penum, potationes, saturitatem, gaudium. 



1 This was an honor. Once when travelling in Greece I happened to go through 
a village on Easter day. There was a large number of lambs roasting on spits in 
the open air, evidently a survival of ancient sacrificial rites. The hearts and livers, 
which were cooked long before the solid meat, were offered to our party as distin- 
guished strangers, ' Lordoi,' as the Greeks would express it. 
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Nee quoiquam homini supplicare . . . nunc certumst mihi : 

nam vel prodesse amico possum vel inimicum perdere. 

Ita hie me amoenitate amoena amoenus oneravit dies : 

sine sacris hereditatem sum aptus ecfertissumam. 

Nunc ad senem cursum capessam hunc Hegionem, cui boni 

tan turn adfero, quantum ipsus a dis optat, atque etiam amplius. 

' Supreme Jove, you save my life and increase my resources. You 
bring to me the greatest and most splendid luxuries, praise, profit, 
pastime, jest, gaiety, festivity, a gala day, provisions, potations, reple- 
tion, delight. I am saved, and I am now assured not to have to go 
down on my knees to any man, for I can now help a friend or ruin 
an enemy; this lovely day has so loaded me with lovely loveliness ; I 
have got such a rich inheritance without incumbrances. Now I will 
hasten my course to the old man Hegio here, to whom I am the bearer 
of as great blessings as he can desire from the immortal gods and 
even more.' 

In Curculio 527 the pander has made a good trade and says : 

Quando bene gessi rem volo hie in fano supplicare. 

Quoi homini di sunt propitii lucrum ei profecto obiciunt. 
Nunc rei divinae operam dabo. Certumst bene me curare. 

' Since I 've done a good stroke of business, I mean to offer my 
prayers in the temple. . . . When the gods are propitious to a man 
they certainly throw gain in his way. Now I '11 attend to religious 
matters. I 'm determined to take good care of myself (i.e. with food, 
etc.).' 

This passage not only tends to prove the practice of thanksgiving 
for success in business, but the belief in it. The selfish element in 
religion is not absent, as indeed it rarely is anywhere, a fact which 
is constantly recognized and appealed to from the pulpit. 

In Epidicus 413 a music girl is introduced on the pretence that a 
father has hired her to play at a sacrifice : 

Per. Mirum hoc qui potuit fieri. Ep. Te pro filio 
facturum dixit rem esse divinam domi 
quia Thebis salvos redierit. 
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' It 's a marvel how this could be done. Oh, he said that you were 
going to make a sacrifice at your house for your son, because he has 
returned safe from Thebes.' As has been said several times, these 
cases of pretence are particularly significant, inasmuch as the pre- 
tended facts must, of course, conform to usage. 

In Rudens 305 the fishermen pray for luck to Venus, whose 
temple they pass: 

Nunc Venerem hanc veneremur bonam 
ut nos lepide adiuerit hodie. 

' Now let us pray to kindly Venus here that she may graciously aid 
us to-day.' 

In Rudens 906 Gripus, a slave, gives formal thanks to Neptune 
for his luck in fishing, whereby he has pulled up a valuable valise : 

Neptuno has ago gratias meo patrono, 

qui salsis locis incolit pisculentis, 

quom me ex suis locis pulcre ornatum expedivit 

templis reducem, pluruma praeda onustum 

salute horiae, quae in mari fluctuoso 

piscatu novo me uberi compotivit. 

In Stichus 396 a lady orders the slaves to prepare a sacrifice on 
the occasion of her husband's coming home after a long absence. 

I intro Pinacium iube famulos rem divinam mi apparent. 

'Go inside, Pinacium, bid the slaves prepare me a sacrifice.' 
In Stichus 623 Pamphilus, coming home, says : 

Deos salutabo modo ; post ad te continuo transeo. 

' I will just pay my respects to the gods, and then I will at once 
come over to you.' 

In Phormio 894 Demipho gives formal thanks for the good fortune 
of his brother in finding his daughter : 

Dis magnas merito gratias habeo atque ago 
quando evenere haec nobis frater prospere. 
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In Pseudolus 326 a pander deceives a young man, Calidorus, pre- 
tending that he is not going to sell the young man's mistress, whom, 
in fact, he has already sold, whereupon Calidorus breaks out : 

Pseudole i arcesse hostias 
victumas lanios ut ego huic sacruficem summo Iovi 
nam hie mihi nunc est multo potior Iuppiter quam Iuppiter. 

' Pseudolus, go fetch victims large and small and butchers, that I 
may sacrifice to this supreme Jove, for he to me is a much more 
powerful Jupiter than Jove himself.' 

In Mercator 842 Eutychus offers a prayer apparently to Fortune : 

Divom atque hominum quae spectatrix (?) atque era eadem es hominibus 
spem speratam quom obtulisti hanc mihi tibi grates ago. 

' Thou, goddess, who art the observer of both gods and men, and 
likewise mistress of mankind, I give thee thanks, that thou hast ful- 
filled this longed-for hope.' 

In 850 he adds : 

Date di quaeso conveniundi mi eius celerem copiam. 

' Give me, ye gods, a speedy chance of meeting him.' 

Although the last is a not uncommon form of mere wishing, yet 

the character of the young man and the seriousness of the context 

indicate a really religious feeling. 

The scene in Poenulus 252 ff. shows the ceremonial side, with its 

obligation and the mixed spirit of the observances. The speakers 

are meretrices, the time the Aphrodisia : 

Ad. Sunt hie omnia 
quae ad deum pacem oportet adesse ? Aut. Omnia accuravi. 

Aut. Eamus mea soror. Ad. Eho amabo, quid illo nunc properas ? 

Aut. Rogas ? 
Quia erus nos apud aedem Veneris mantat. Ad. Maneat pol, mane. 
Turba est nunc apud aram. Au te ibi vis inter istas versarier 
prosedas, pistorum arnicas reliquias alicarias 
miseras schoeno delibutas servolicolas sordidas . . . ? 
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Aut. Nimia nos socordia hodie tenuit. Ad. Qua de re obsecro ? 
Aut. Quia non iam dudum ante lucem ad aedem Veneris venimus 
primae ut inferremus ignem in aram. Ad. Aha non factost opus. 
Quae kabent nocturna era noctu sacruficatum ire occupant. 
Prius quam Venus expergiscatur, prius deproperant sedulo 
sacruficare, nam vigilante Venere si veniant eae 
ita sunt turpes credo ecastor Venerem ipsam e fano fugent. 

Agorastocles (a lover). Quo te agis? Ad. Egone? In aedem 

Veneris. Agor. Quid eo ? Ad. Vt Venerem propitiem. 
Agor. Eho an irata est ? Propitiahercle est. Vel ego pro ilia spondeo. 
. . . Agor. Quid festinas ? Turba nunc illi est. Ad. Scio. 
Sunt illi aliae quas spectare ego, et me spectari volo. 
Agor. Qui lubet spectare turpes pulchram spectandam dare ? 
Ad. Quia apud aedem Veneris hodie est mercatus meretricius ; 
eo conveniunt mercatores ibi ego me ostendi volo. 

. . . Agor. Age sustolle hoc amiculum. 

Ad. Pura sum comperce amabo me attrectare Agorastocles. 

(This evidently refers to ceremonial cleanness.) 

' Is everything here which is fitting to gain the favor of the god ? — 
I have looked out for everything. . . . Let 's go, sister. — Oh ! pray, 
why are you in a hurry to go there now ? — Can you ask ? Because 
master is waiting for us at the temple of Venus. — Lai let him wait, 
you wait here. There 's a crowd now round the altar. Do you want 
to mingle with those low girls ? etc. 

We have been very lazy this morning. — Why so, pray ? — Because 
we did n't long ago before light go to the temple of Venus, to be the 
first to lay the fire on the altar. — Oh, there 's no need of that. Those 
who have faces fit for the night get the start in going to sacrifice. 
They make all haste to sacrifice before Venus wakes up, for if they 
should come while Venus was awake, bless me, I verily believe she 'd 
drive them all out of the temple, they 're so ugly. 

Where are you going ? — Where ? To the temple of Venus. — Why 
there? — To propitiate Venus. — Why! is she angry? Bless you, 
she 's propitious ; even I can answer for her as to that, etc' 
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Later in the play, v. 1174, the girls return : 

Ad. Fuit hodie operae cuivis qui amabilitati animum adiceret 

oculis epulas dare delubrum qui hodie ornatum eo visere venit. 
Deamavi ecastor illi hodie lepidissima munera meretricum 
digna dea venustissima Venere, neque contempsi eius opes hodie. 
Tanta ibi copia venustatum aderat in suo quique loco sita munde. 

Aras tus murrinus omnis odor 

complebat.' Haud sordere visust 

festus dies Venus nee tuom fanum ; 

tantus ibi clientarum erat numerus 

quae ad Calydoniam venerant Venerem. 

In Curculio 216 a pander, who has passed the night in the temple 
of Aesculapius on account of sickness, says : 

Migrare certumst iam nunc e fano foras 
quando Aesculapi ita sentio sententiam 
ut qui me nihili faciat nee salvum velit. 

'I am determined now at once to leave the temple and go out, now 
that I find the feeling of Aesculapius is such that he cares naught 
for me nor wishes to save me.' 

Later, in v. 260, he tells a dream : 

Hac nocte in somnis visus sum viderier 
procul sedere longe a me Aesculapium 
neque eum ad me adire neque me magni pendere 
visumst. . . . 

' Last night I seemed to see in my dream that Aesculapius sat far 
away from me nor would come near me nor pay any attention to me. 
The cook says, v. 270: 

Hoc animum advorte : pacem ab Aesculapio 
petas ne forte tibi evenat magnum malum 
quod in quiete tibi portentumst. 

'Just attend to this, ask grace from Aesculapius, lest some great 
misfortune shall befall you which was portended in your dream. . . . 
The pander answers: 

I bo atque orabo. 

. . . Bene facis. 

' You 're very kind ; I will go and pray.' 
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This scene shows the custom and at the same time the common 
estimate of the perjured Leno. 

In Rudens, Prol. 60, the pander says he wishes to pay a vow to 
Venus and invites the young man to the breakfast. The young man 
comes as a matter of course. 

A fragment of Philemon (Fr. 67) gives a prayer of sacrifice as follows : 
"Aprc/xi <j>i\rj SeoTroiva tovtov <toi </>cpco 
Q, worvi dp.<j>i<f>5>VTa koX OTrovSiJo-iyua. 

' Beloved lady Artemis, I bring your majesty this cake with candles 
(?) and libations.' 

Other uses of the festivals than religious ones are shown by occa- 
sional allusions. Thus, in Aulularia, Prol. 36, the vigils of Ceres are 
spoken of as affording opportunities for amorous adventurers. So 
also the Dionysia in Cistellaria 156. This shows the regular obser- 
vance of these religious rites and takes no more from their religious 
character than the presence of pickpockets in a church edifice. 
So in Menander, Fr. 558, in regard to the same festival a girl says: 
AiovvcriW pkv t]V Tro/wnj. 

o Si //.' rjKoXovOrjcrcv /x«XP' T0 ^ ""pos rrjv Ovpav • 
eweira <j>oit!ov kox Ko\.aKtv<av lp.£ T£ kcu 
rrjv /J.r)Tep lyva) p. , etc. 

That religion was looked upon variously by different persons 
appears in many places. 
In Menander, Fr. 601 : 

€7riTpi)8ov(nv T?/*as ol 6eol 
juaAiora tovs y^jnajras • del yap two. 
dytiv loprrjv icrr avdyKij. 

' The gods ruin us, especially the married men, for it 's always 
necessary to celebrate some festival.' This, undoubtedly, refers to 
the devotion of women to these rites and the necessity of indulging 
them in their desires. 

In spite of the general reverence in which the power and supposed 
activities of the gods were held, there are instances, as in all religions, 
of a tendency to drive sharp bargains with them, to ' transact with 
God.' It is only necessary to hint at the universal prevalence of 
this tendency in all religions ancient and modern. 
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In an extract from an unknown dramatist (Adespota, Fr. 1205) we 
have : 

tis *58e /u.a>pos . . . 

. . . ootis i\trlZ,v. 0eovs 

6<TT<OV WXapKCDV KCU ^oA^S 7TVpOV/A«V)JS 

a ko.1 Kvaiv iravaxriv ovyI j5p<acnpja. 
yaxpuv dffap^ats xai yepas Xa^cii' toSe; 

' What man is so foolish ... as to think the gods are pleased with 
the sacrifice of fleshless bones and burnt gall, which even starving 
dogs won't eat, and that they accept this as an offering ? ' 

In Rudens 760 a Leno, wishing to recover his slaves, who have 
taken refuge at an altar, where, of course, they are exempt from vio- 
lence, goes to get fire to burn them out and deprive them of their 
asylum. 

At qui, quia votas, utramque iam mecum abducam simul. 

D. Quid fades? L. Volcanum adducam, is Venerist adversarius. 

765: 

D. Ego dabo ignem, siquidem in capite tuo conflandi copiast. 
L. Ibo hercle aliquo quaeritatum ignem. D. Quid quom inveneris ? 
L. Ignem magnum hie faciam. D. Quin inhumanum exuras tibi? 
L. Immo hasce ambas hie in ara ut vivas comburam, id volo. 

' But now just because you forbid me I will carry both of them off 
with me at once. — What will you do ? — I '11 bring in Vulcan, he 's 
the enemy of Venus. . . .' 

' I '11 give you fire, if there 's any chance of kindling it on your 
head. — Jove, I '11 go and hunt for some fire. — What when you 've 
found it ? — I '11 make a big fire here. . . . (Uncertain ? ? ?) — No, to 
burn up these two girls here on the altar alive, that 's what I want.' 

In Eubulus, Fr. 95, a god is supposed to say : 

irpSiTov pkv orav ip.01 ti Oxwhtiv Ttves, 
al/na, KvffTiv, p.7] KapSiav 
p.i]8' itnwoXaiov. ovk iyio yap icrOiio 
ykvKiov ovSe firjpiav. 

' In the first place, when any sacrifice to me the blood, the gall 
bladder, not the heart nor the ...(?), for I do not eat the gall nor 
the thigh bone.' 
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This passage, though of uncertain meaning, evidently refers to the 
practices of men who sacrifice only the worthless parts to the gods. 
In Eubulus, Fr. 130 : 

avTOK Si rot's Oeotcrt rrjv KepKov p.6v7]V 
Kal prjpbv wo-irep TrcuScpacrrais Overt. 

' But to the gods themselves you sacrifice only the tail and the 
thigh (bone ?).' The bitter jest at the end shows that the extract 
refers to the same sharp practice. 

In Menander 319 we have : 

eXr ovx o/*oia irparropev Kal 6vop.ev; 
"Ottov ye rots Oeot's p.ev r)yopao~p.evov 
Spa^fitav aya> Trpoj3a.ri.ov ayairryrbv Se/ca, 
av\.rjTpi8as Se Kal pvpov Kal \j>a\rpLa<;, 
McvSaiov, ©acriov, eyxeAas, rvpov, pe\i, 
fjUKpov rdXavrov, yiverai re Kara Aoyoy 
Spa)(jjLu>v pev ayaObv 3£iov Xafietv SeKa 
ypas, edv Kal KaWiepr)Orj tois OeoK, 
rovrmv Se Trpos ravr' aveXelv rr]V t,-qpla.v, 
irws oi)(C rb KaKov w tepwv 8iw\a£erai; 
eya> pev ovv <ov y o t»cos ovk aacra ri)v 
6<r<f>vv av em., rbv /3a>p.bv eTriOelvai wore, 
el prj KaOyyifcev tis apa rr/v eyyeXw, 
Iva Ka.W1p.e8wv aireOavev eis r<av crvyyevZv. 

The sharp comment in Menander, Fr. izg/is most important, giv- 
ing evidence both of the rule and the exception in regard to sacrifice. 

Os Ovovcri S ol rvp.f3opvx<>L 
KoiTas <f>epovres Kal o~rap.vl' ov^i r&v 6eS>v 
eveK, a\X iavrS>v. 'O A.ijSaj'WTos evo-ef}r)<: 
Kal to rrcnravov • rovr eXafiev 6 Geos eirl rb irvp 
oirav emreOev ' ol 8" 6o~<j>vv aKpav 
Kal rrjv )(o\r]V otrra r ajSpcoTa tois 0eois 
emOevres airol r aUa KarowrtVoixn. 



Quoted from Meineke. 
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' As the sacrilegious (violators of graves) sacrifice, bringing baskets 
(of food or incense) and wine, not for the sake of the gods, but for 
their own. The incense is a pious offering and so is the cake. All 
of these the god took, but they, having offered the tip of the rump 
(the os sacrum) and the gall and the uneatable bones to the gods, 
drink up the rest themselves.' 

D. The passages which recognize the control of the world and 
men's affairs as in the hands of the gods, both generally and specially, 
are numerous. This control is often indicated as on the side of 
justice and virtue, but often also has no express reference to conduct. 

In the Prologue to the Rudens, quoted on p. 144, Arcturus professes 
to be an agent of Jupiter to ' even things up ' in the world. 

In v. 67 he says further : 

Ego quoniam uideo uirginem asportarier, 
tetuli et [ei] auxilium et lenoni exitium semul. 

With the Rudens Prologue may be compared two fragments of 
comedy (probably New Comedy). 
Kock, Fr. 545 : 

6 Zevs KaTeiSe xponos eis tos 8t<£#epas, 

and Fr. 546: 

apyai&ripa Trjs 8i<p6tpa<s Acyeis Atos. 

The SupOtpai must be the parchment records of Jupiter referred to 
in the Rudens Prologue. 

The fragment said to be of Philemon 246 is not certainly his, but 
must be nearly enough contemporary to serve in this connection. It 
can hardly be Christian, at any rate. It describes the fate of the 
good and the bad : 

oiei <rv tovs Oavovras, o> Niki^xztc, 

rpv^>rjl dwatnjs /^CTaXa/SdvTas ev /8ko 

Kal yrjv KaXvij/eiv, a>s airo tov irdvr cis xpovov 

irc<j>cvy€vai to Oelov u>s XiXrjOoras ; 

t<TTiv Aiktjs 6<j>6a\iAo'S os tol iravO op$ • 

Kal yap KaO AiStjv 8ix> Tpiftov; vofufcopw, 

p.lav hiKai<ov ^a/tipav a<re(3u>v 680V • 
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et yap Bikclw; Kacrcfirjs e£ot><rtv iv, 

apira£ airikOiov, kA€7tt , diroorcpci, mn. 

/j.i]Sev ir\a.vr)6f}s • eort k&v AiSov Kpurts 

■qvirep iroujcrei #eos 6 7ravru>v Scott-ot^s, 

ov rovvo/xa <j>oj3epov, ovS av ovopAcraip.' iy<o, 

os rots apxipravovui irpos p.r/K.0^ j3iov 

SiSoxtl. 

' Think you, Niceratus, the dead who have in life enjoyed all 
delights, etc., have escaped the deity as unknown ? There is an eye 
of Justice that sees all things. For in the world below, we think 
there are two paths, one the way of the just, the other, of the 
impious, etc' 

In Miles 723 a scene runs thus : 

Pa. Huic homini dignumst diuitias esse et diu uitam dari, 
qui et rem seruat et se bene habet suisque amicis usui est. 
Pl. O lepidum caput. Ita me di deaeque ament, aequom fuit 
deos parauisse, uno exemplo ne omnes uitam uiuerent. 
Sicut merci pretium statuit quist probus agoranomus : 
quae probast mers pretium ei statuit, pro uirtute ut ueneat, 
quae inprobast, pro mercis uitio dominum pretio pauperet : 
itidem diuos dispertisse uitam humanam aequom fuit : 
qui lepide ingeniatus esset, uitam ei longinquam darent, 
qui inprobi essent et scelesti, is adimerent animam cito. 
Si hoc parauissent, et homines essent minus multi mali 
et minus audacter scelesta facerent facta : et postea, 
qui homines probi essent, esset is annona uilior. 
Pe. Qui deorum consilia culpet, stultus inscitusque sit. 

Here both the complaint and the answer imply a divine govern- 
ment of the world, and that in the interests of virtue. 

Certainly ancient, but not referrible to tragedy or comedy, is Kock, 
Adespota, Fr. 1220 : 

crZcrai yap OTroray T(5 $e<£ SoKrj Ttva, 
77-oAAas Trpo<f>ao-ei.s StScocrtv e!s u<j>Ti)piav. 

' For when the god sees fit to save a man he gives many intimations 
for his preservation.' 
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In Mercator, Fr. 225 : 

Miris modis di ludos faciunt hominibus. 

'The gods make sport of us in marvellous ways and send us 
dreams.' 

In Menander, Fr. 201 : 

aXXa 6ebs ovSek eis to irpoKoAjriov <f>epu 
apyvpiov, a\X' ISwkcv cvvovs yevofievos 
iropov, eior/SoAiyv r ISci^ey cwopicts Ttvos, 
■qv av irapyi crv, p.7)KeT alriS) Oeov, 
rj&rj Si ry (ravrov £vyopA)(ti fm\a.Kia. 

' But no god brings wealth into the lap of man, but, being propi- 
tious, he shows some way and access to good fortune, etc' 
In Eunuchus 1031 a young man congratulates himself : 

Nam in me plane di potestatem suam 
omnem ostendere. 

' For in my case the gods have plainly shown all their power.' 
In Eunuchus 875 : 

Quid si hoc quispiam voluit deus ? 

' What if some god has willed it thus ? ' 

In Bacchides 638* Pistoclerus (a young man) says : 

Deus respiciet nos aliquis. 

' Some god will have regard for us.' 
In Phormio 345 and elsewhere : 

Praesentem deum, 

' a present divinity,' is said of one who gives good fortune. 

In Aulularia 88 a poor man says : 

Pauper sum ; fateor, patior ; quod di dant fero. 

' I am poor, I admit. I don't mind ; I bear what the gods send.' 
In Menander's Eunuchus, Fr. 187 : 

/ir) OcopMXU, p.i)8k irpoo-dyov t<S irpa.ypua.Ti 
^ci/u.(ovas tTtpovs, tovs 8 dvayKctious <j>(pc 
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' Fight not with the gods, nor add to the business other tempests, 
but bear those (tempests) that are necessary,' 
In Captivi 195 : 

Si di immortales id voluerunt, vos hanc aerumnam exsequi, 
decet id pati animo aequo. 

'If the immortal gods have willed that you should suffer this 
sorrow, it is fitting to bear it with equanimity.' 
In Aulularia 742 : 

Deos credo voluisse ; nam ni vellent, non fieret, scio. 

' I think the gods have willed it. For had they not, it would not 
have happened, I know.' 
In Captivi, Prol. 22 : 

Di nos quasi pilas homines habent. 

'The gods treat us as hand balls.' 

In Trinummus 346, and in many other places, riches are said to 
be acquired deum virtute, ' by favor of the gods.' 
So in Persa 391 and Aulularia 166. 
In Captivi 313 Tyndarus says : 

Est profecto deus, qui quae nos gerimus auditque et videt. 

' There is surely a god who hears and sees what we do.' 
In Menander, Fr. 379 : 

oXKa. tu>v xprprrGiw «x« riv «ri|U.e\eiay ko.1 0eos. 

' But even god has some care of the righteous.' 
In Menander, Fr. 173 : 

fir) Karatppovrjo-y; rS>y Ototv • iv iravrl Set 
Kaupw to Bikcuov iiriKpaTciv a.Travra)(ov. 

' Scorn not the gods ; in every case justice must everywhere hold 
sway.' 

In Poenulus 1187 ff. Hanno, the Carthaginian, offers this prayer: 

Iuppiter, qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quern vivimus vitalem aevom, 
quern penes spes vitae sunt hominum omnium, da diem hunc sospitem quaeso, 
rebus meis agundis, ut quibus annos multos carui quasque (e) patria 
perdidi parvas redde is libertatem, invictae praemium ut esse sciam pietati. 
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' Jupiter, who cherishest and supportest the race of men, through 
whom we live the span of life, etc.' This might well be the transla- 
tion of a modern prayer. 

In Adelphi 704 : 

Tu potius deos conprecare ; nam tibi eos certo scio, 

quo vir melior multo es quam ego, obtemperaturos magis. 

'Father, do you rather pray to the gods; since you are a better 
man than I, they will heed you more, I know.' 
In Philemon, Fr. 181 : 

01 yap Oeov crtftovTes iXmSas KaXas 
€\ov<nv els o-iarr/puxv. 

' For those who reverence the gods have good hope of safety.' 
In Menander, Fr. 572 : 

otolv tl TrpdrTys ocriov, dyaOrjv tXirt'Sa 
irpofiaWe (tolvtiS, tovto yivmoKtov on 
ToKpy SiKalq. ko.1 Oeos 0-vXkap.l3d.vei. 

' When you do anything virtuous, have good hope, knowing that 
a just effort the god, too, will aid.' 
In Menander, Fr. 550, 551 : 

airavn Scu'/xcjv dvo'pl o~vp.Tra.pio~Ta.Tai 
tvOvs ye.vop.ivw, jU.uora'ycoyos toS /3iov 
a.ya.66% • ko.kov yap o\xip.ov ov vopicrreov 
elvai [Swv fiXd-TTOvTa xprjcrrov. . . . 
airavra 8' ^0^01/ ctvat tov Oeov, . . . 

' To every man there is a genius who is for him from birth a guide 
of life, a good one, too, for an evil genius is not to be believed to 
exist, who hinders a good life, for every god ought to be good.' 

In Menander, Fr. 379 : 

dXAa tcov xp~\o~tG>v e^ei tiv impeXeiav ko.1 Oeos. 

' But god also has a care for the righteous.' 

From either tragedy or comedy we have the fragment, Adespota 

Oeov OeXovTOs 8ui*Ta iraWa yiverai. 
' If (the) god wills, all things become possible.' 
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Evidence of prayer and dependence on the gods for blessings is 
found in Antiphanes, Fr. 228, where we read: 

tov 8' av Tts a\Xov irpos Oeu>v, twos tivtKa 
ei>x<HTO irXovTew tvwopiw re \prjpaTtov, 
rj tov Bvvao-0ai Trapafto-qQav tois <£i'A.ois, 
tnropciv tc KapTrov Xaptros rjBio-rrjs Oeu>v ; 
tov pkv irietv yap Kal <f>ayetv rots ijoovcis 
e)(op.cv opoias • ov\l rots XapirpoZcri Si 
SctWots to ?ravi}v vaverai. 

' For what other reason should one pray to the gods for wealth 
and resources than that we may be able to assist our friends, etc. ? ' 

The passage from Menander, Fr. 319, quoted p. 169, shows the 
same feeling. 

In Alexis, Fr. 265, some one says : 

tovs evTv^ovvras «rt^>avu>s 
Set t,rjv <l>avepdv re tyjv Bocrw Trjv tov Oeov 
troieiv • 6 yap #eos SeoWws TayaOa 
iav pev TTCTTOpiKev oierai X°-P lv Tl va 
i\tiv lavTiS • tovs a.TroKpv7TTop.€i>ov; 8c Kal 
TTpaTTtiv ptrpitoS <f>do-KOVTas, a^apto-rous 6pS>v 
dvtXtvOepw; re £SvTas IttI Kaipov twos 
XafSuiv d<£ciXc6 ,> o<ra 8c8cokws r\v trdXai. 

An obvious reference to gratitude for divine favor. 
In Menander, Fr. 292, an allusion to sacrifice and prayer reads 
thus: 

ottovSiJ • 8i'8ot> o-v crirXayxy a.Ko\v6S>v • Trot jSAoras ,' 

o~irovhrj • <f>tp co irai Swcria • crirovS^ • KaXS>s. 

tyX u - OeoK OXvpinois ci^w/ic^a 

OXvpmaio-i jra<ri iratrats (\dp./3ave 

tt)v y\S>TTav iv tovtio) SiSovai croyTrjpiav, 

vyUiav, dya$d ?roAA.a, t<j>v ovtcov tc vvv 

aya6S)V ovrjaiv jra(ri • Tavr ti)(<j>p.eOa. 

In Rudens 185 the attitude of a young woman in distress towards 
the gods is depicted : 
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Nimio hominum fortunae minus miserae memorantur, 

experiundo iis datur acerbum. 

Hoc deo complacitumst, me hoc ornatu ornatam in incertas 

regiones timidam eiectam. 
Hancine ego ad rem natam [esse me] miseram memorabo ? 
Hancine ego partem capio ob pietatem praecipuam ? 

Nam hoc mi haud laborist, laborem hunc potiri, 

si erga parentem aut deos me impiavi ; 

sed id si parate curavi ut caverem, 
turn hoc mi indecore, inique, immodeste, 
datis, di : nam quid habebunt sibi signi impii posthac 
si ad hunc modum est innoxiis honor apud vos ? 
Nam me si sciam [in vos] fecisse aut parentes 
sceleste minus me miserer : 
sed erile scelus me sollicitat eius me impietas male habet. 

' The fortunes of mankind are far less wretched as they are 
reported [than] the bitterness that comes to them in real experience. 
This has pleased god that I, a timid woman, in this plight should be 
cast upon unknown shores. Shall I say that it was for this that I 
was born, poor wretched creature ? Is this my portion, on account 
of exemplary piety ? For this does not trouble me, to come to this 
trouble if I have ever failed in piety towards my father or the gods, 
but if I have ever carefully guarded against that, then, ye gods, I 
say, you inflict this upon 'me unjustly and unreasonably. For what 
sign will the impious have hereafter if you honor the guiltless after 
this fashion ? Now if I knew I had acted wickedly towards you or 
my parents I should, feel less pity for myself. But it 's the villainy 
of my master that pursues me, his impiety makes me wretched.' 

Here we have the well-known doctrine that association with the 
wicked brings punishment even on the righteous ; cf. Hor. Ode III, 
2, 29. 

. . . Saepe Diespiter 

neglectus incesto addidit integrum. 

In Rudens 550 Charmides says : 

Pol minime miror, navis si fractast tibi, 
scelus te et sceleste parta quae vexit bona. 
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' No wonder that your ship was wrecked, which carried you, you 
villain, and your villainously gotten gains.' 

In the comedy, every formal act is preceded by 

Quae res bene vortat 

or some similar expression (cf. " God save the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts "). 

In Menander, Fr. 291 : 

Ta.VTOfW.TOV ecrriv cus eoiKt TTOV 0€OS, 
<rw^€i re woXXa tu>v aopdruiv Trpayp-driov. 

' Chance seems somehow to be a god, and he saves many cases 
not seen (i.e. by the persons concerned in them)'. 
In Philemon, Fr. 165 : 

/JLrjO€7TOTC /XC/X(f>OV TTjV TV)(rjV, £lStUS OT1 
Kaiplp 7TOVr)p<5 KCU TO. $€UX SvcrTv^et. 

' Never blame Fortune when you know that, in hard times, even 
the affairs of the gods are in distress.' 

E. The inviolability of sacred things and the reverence paid to 
them is often indicated. 
In Bacchides 306 : 

Nos apud Theotimum omne aurum deposivimus, 
qui illic sacerdos est Dianae Ephesiae 

is said of money deposited with the priest of Diana at Ephesus and 
stored in the temple, evidently for safe keeping, under the protection 
of the goddess. 

In Mostellaria 1094 we have : 

Ego interim hanc aram occupabo. 

A slave, Tranio, has cheated his master and knows that he is in for 
it. He makes an excuse and takes possession of the altar. The 
master tries to get him away, but there he is master of the situation 
and refuses to leave the altar. 
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In Rudens 403 ff. a priestess is represented as a worthy woman 
almost ex officio : 

Ego quod mihi imperavit 
sacerdos, id faciam atque aquam hinc de proximo rogabo ; 
nam extemplo, si verbis suis peterem, daturos dixit. 
Neque digniorem censeo vidisse anum me quemquam, 
cui deos atque homines censeam bene facere magis decere. 
Vt lepide, ut liberaliter, ut honeste atque haud gravate 
timidas egentes uvidas eiectas exanimatas 
accepit ad sese, haud secus quam si ex se simus natae. 

' I will do what the priestess bade me, and ask for water here at 
the next neighbor's, for she said if I asked for her they would give 
it to me at once. And I think I never saw a more worthy old lady, 
one to whom gods and men might more worthily do a favor, etc' 

The altar as a place of refuge is plainly indicated in Antiphanes, 
Fr. 255 : 

to yrjpas uxrwep /Jttf/uos io-Ti tG>v KaKwv • 
TravT ear tSeiv as tovto Ka.T<nrt<t>£vyoTa. 

' Age is like an altar for all ills ; you can see them all taking 
refuge there.' 

In Rudens 254 a woman says of the temple of Venus : 

Video decorum dis locum. 

' I see a spot worthy of the gods.' 

In Aulularia 674 Euclio transfers a pot of money to the grove of 
Silvanus, an out-of-the-way place. Strobilus steals it from there. 
He had kept it before in the temple of Fides. Probably it could 
not naturally be taken from there, either, though nothing is said 
about it. Euclio, in his anxiety, has merely taken it from one safe 
place to another : 

Silvani lucus extra murum est avius, 
crebro salicto oppletus, ibi sumam locum. 
Certumst Silvano potius credam quam Fide. 

In Rudens 685 the two shipwrecked girls fly to the altar of Venus 
for refuge from the pander : 

Adsidite hie in ara, etc. 
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Later, in the same, 694, Palaestra answers and prays to the goddess : 

Tibi auscultamus et, Venus alma, ambae te obsecramus, 
aram amplexantes hanc tuam lacrumantes, genibus nixae, 
in custodelam nos tuam ut recipias et tutere. 

' We heed your counsel and, kindly Venus, we both entreat thee, 
embracing this thy altar, weeping and kneeling on our knees, that 
thou mayst take us under thy protection and keep us safe from harm.' 

In Rudens 615 Trachalio appeals to his fellow-citizens against 
sacrilege. Daemon es at once responds, as being under obligation 
to protect things sacred. In the same tone he says in v. 650: 

Quis istic est qui deos tam parvi pendit ? 

' Who is this fellow who makes the gods of so little account ? ' 

In 706 he shows his wrath at the Leno. 

Again, in Rudens 474, an urn sacred to Venus and inscribed with 
her name is left on Sceparnio. He would be taken and punished at 
once if it should be found in his possession : 

Metuo hercle ne ilia mulier mi insidias locet, 
ut comprehendar cum sacra urna Veneria. 
Nempe optimo (me) iure in vinclis enicet 
magistratus si quis me hanc habere viderit. 
Nam haec litteratast, eapse cantat cuia sit. 

In Rudens 270, worshippers ought to be dressed in white and come 
with victims. Coming in poor raiment, the girls plead shipwreck as 
an excuse, and are received : 

Ergo aequius vos erat 
candidatas venire hostiatasque. Ad hoc 
fanum ad istunc modum non veniri solet. 
Pal. Quaene eiectae e mari simus ambae, obsecro, 
unde nos hostias agere voluisti hue ? 
nunc tibi complectimur genua egentes opum, 
quae in locis nesciis nescia spe sumus, 
ut tuo recipias tecto servesque nos 
miseriarumque te ambarum uti misereat, 
quibus nee locust ullus nee spes parata, 
neque hoc amplius, [quam] quod vides, nobis quicquamst. 
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F. As might be expected, some varying sentiments about the divine 
government are found. Thus in Menander, Fr. 386, we have : 

Ictti Kptcris oSikos, u>s loixe, kov Ocois. 

' There is unjust judgment even with the gods, it seems.' 
Again, in Menander, Fr. 174: 

olu Toaavrijv tov<s dcovs ayeiv (rxpX'qv, 
ware to kukov ko.1 TayaOov ko.0 rj/jLtpav, 
vifx.uv exaoTa), 2t(UKpivr); 

' Think you the gods have sufficient leisure time to allot to every 
man good and evil day by day, Smicrine ? ' 

There are a number of passages regarding the nature of the gods, 
and the belief in omens which I have been obliged to omit for want 
of space. 

In conclusion, it appears that the many passages in the Latin com- 
edy in connection with the precisely similar passages in the Greek 
fragments show clearly, in spite of the rottenness of the civilization 
which they represent, a people in an attitude towards their religion 
not very different from that of ordinary people to-day. The Greeks 
generally as they appear in the Comedy, i.e. all the citizens except 
perhaps the philosophers and literary men, who, as in all ages, were 
sharply distinguished from the bourgeoisie, believed (1) in the sanctity 
of an oath and the enforcement of its obligation by the divine pow- 
ers ; (2) in the necessity, or at least the usefulness, of divine worship 
(a) in the family, (0) on special occasions, and (<r) in the public cults ; 
(3) in a divine government of the world, and this in general in the 
interests of righteousness. That these beliefs are not essentially 
different from those of the nineteenth century, few, I think, will dis- 
pute. Naturally the spirituality and the sociological duties of modern 
religion, products of advancing civilization, are entirely wanting, but 
all the essential features of religion in general are there. 



